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CHAPTER I 



/-itAUDIUS FULLER, 

psychologic^ chemist. 




histologist, phrenologist. 

student of the occult 
and materi^ forces of the universe, was 
in lore like any other man. And be- 
cause his wooing of Rosamond Mathers 
had terminated unsuccessfully, he was 
taking the case badly— yery badly in- 
deed. 

They were seated in the library of 
Rosamond's beautiful house, an apart- 
jDsat to whidi the young woman had 
imparted something of her own charm- 
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ing personality. In whatever direction 
Claudius turned his gaze, some delight- 
ful trait of hers was revealed. Thus, 
an exquisite femininity was expressed 
in the fabric of the dainty curtains, and 
a child's devotion to pets was betrayed 
by the presence of a cage of paired gold- 
finches that chattered on a stand. The 
books that peeped out through the 
doors of the carved cases were not pro- 
found works but were mostly volumes 
of poetry that indicated on the part of 
the collector a simple and joyous view 
of life. Clearly her tastes, definite, per- 
yerse and luxurious, were the tastes of 
one pf the most womanly of created 
beings. 

Finding himself compassed about by 
these suggestions of a nature in so 

9 
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many points opposed to his own, Clau- 
dius allowed his eyes to rest on no object 
for more than an instant; alternately he 
paced the apartment, and flung himself 
on a divan, where he supported his el- 
bows on his knees and his face on his 
hands. But even in this attitude of 
dejection his unusual qualities were 
apparent. Across his brow, to which 
the hair now clung in melancholy locks, 
thought was written in visible charac- 
ters, and in his eyes, despite his grief, 
blazed the daring of a boundless and in- 
domitable ambition; while in his man- 
ner there lingered still a pride that 
bespoke the constant realization of al- 
most imperial fancies. Defeat, there- 
fore, he could ill endure; defeat, 
moreover, in the commonest field of 

8 
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human experience, as he called upon 
himself to testify. Even the plowman, 
he reflected bitterly, was more fortu- 
nate than he; the lowest day-laborer 
won the object of his affection. And 
with his delicate finger-tips, now in 
a rosy glow, but ordinarily stained 
with the acids of the laboratory, Clau- 
dius pressed his throbbing temples, 
while over him settled the black pall of 
despair. 

As for the cause of his disquietude, 
the girl he had known and adored since 
the days of their childhood, she sat on 
the opposite side of the room, negli- 
gently playing with some flowers that 
stood beside her in a tall vase. The 
flowers were tulips, and with their 
fluttering variegated petals they looked 
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like tethered butterflies. Rosamond 
withdrew a single blossom from the 
vase and dipped her nose into it, while 
she stole a saddened, questioning glance 
at Claudius. This inspection did not 
alter her decision, for with an impatient 
sigh she laid the tulip aside and turned 
to him resolutely, while a little angry 
flush mounted to her cheeks. 

"You complain of a wall between 
us," she said, darting an accusing glance 
at him from brilliant eyes, which held 
in their depths a look of secret pain. ''I 
admit it, Claudius — ^there is a wall, an 
impassable barrier, if you choose. But 
you have built it. It is your work that 
I refer to. Had it not been for that, I 
might have come to care for you in the 
way that you wish, but how could I al- 

5 
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low myself to become vitally; and irre- 
trievably interested in any one about 
whose pursuits I feel as I do about 
yours? I teU you, Claudius/' she con- 
cluded, and she struck her fan sharply 
against the table to emphasize her 
words, "I tell you, these scientific mys- 
teries which interest you so profoundly 
that for months together they convert 
you from a man into nothing but a 
mind daringly at work on mysteries it 
was never intended humanity should 

« 

fathom — ^these theories of yours fill me 
with horror r* 

With the cry of one who has received 
a wound in a vital part, Claudius leaped 
to his feet. "But the loftiness of my pur- 
pose," he cried, "the dream that urges 
me on? — ^you do not comprehend ^^ 

6 
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Rosamond interrupted him. "If I 
do not," she said coldly, "it is not for 
lack of instruction. You forget the 
hoiu*s you have spent pouring into my 
unwilling ears accounts of your hateful 
experiments, until I have felt at times 
my hold on the natural world loosening 
and a world of your invention taking 
its place. It is true that scientific ex- 
planations mean little to me," she con- 
tinued more gently, "but the wild im- 
piety of many of your schemes for that 
reason has been none the less apparent 
to my soul. For a man understands 
with his brain, Claudius, but a woman 
with her soul, and the soul comes nearer 
to realizing the meanings of — of 
Divinity." 

To this halting statement Claudius 

7 
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attempted no reply, and after a pause 
Rosamond took up the thread of her 
argument. 

"I remember very well/* she said, 
"the time when you were convinced that 
as illness or age wore thin the wall of 
life in plants and animals and men, the 
vital essence was exposed to a force the 
reverse of gravitation. You said death 
was this force." 

"Well, so I am convinced it is," he 
cried passionately. "If I could only de- 
vise a magnet sufficiently strong " 

"You would be in command of the 
secret of eternal life," she finished with 
a movement of repulsion in which there 
was more than a hint of fear. "It is ter- 
rible to dream of possessing such 
power I" she cried. "Say no more, I 

8 
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beg of you. Your theories are atro- 
cious!" And with an energetic shake 
of the graceful head, she rested her chin 
on her hand and turned troubled eyes 
away from his face. 

Up to the instant when the subject of 
his scientific research was mentioned 
Claudius had looked upon Rosamond 
and had been intoxicated by her charms. 
The all-conquering power of her 
beauty had subdued him. But with the 
first mention of the subject which had 
engrossed him for years, the usual mad 
longing seized him to make her take his 
view of the matter. 

"Atrocious?" he repeated. "Was 
Newton atrocious when he discovered 
the law of gravitation? Was Descartes 
a demon when he improved on the 

9 
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geometry of the ancients? Is Edison 
a fool? — ^these men to whom the world's 
debt is incalculable. Atrocious were 
they, because the mighty imagination 
and powerful intelligence with which 
they were endowed would not allow 
them to rest content with the smug 
knowledge of their day, but urged them 
to penetrate beyond the boundaries of 
Time and Space; in other words, to 
blaze a trail into the Infinite! Ah!" he 
cried, **Newton spoke the truth when 
he said that a man must resolve either 
to put out nothing new, or become a 
slave to defend it." 

In his excitement Claudius waxed 
rough and imperious to such a degree 
that he longed to seize Rosamond by 
her lovely shoulders, and, looking deep 

10 
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into those obstinately feminine eyes, 
send into them not the message of his 
love, but rather shafts of quivering 
thought with which he felt himself con- 
sumed. In truth, it was with difficulty 
that he restrained himself. 

"Or perhaps," he resumed after a mo- 
ment, in a voice shaking with scorn, "it 
is merely the attempt not crowned with 
success that you denominate ^atrocious/ 
The colossal magnitude and beauty of 
a man's unfulfilled dreams count for 
nothing with you. Not only do I con- 
ceive the idea of eternal physical life 
for the man who lies before me lan- 
guishing on a pallet, but I dream of re- 
vitalizing perhaps a whole forest by a 

product from my laboratory which shall 

11 
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act much as a lightning-rod in at- 
tracting '' 

With a gesture of indescribable dis- 
dain, Rosamond put an end to this 
tirade. ''Be silent, Claudius/' she said 
in the tones of one utterly bored. 
''Even our friendship is endangered by 
your course; as for love, it is impos- 
sible." 

She rose wearily and passed to the 

window, where she stood with one hand 

lost in the folds of the curtain, and with 

her head, like that of a Greek dancer, 

turned completely away from him. 

Claudius looked at her, and the height 

of his folly became clear. With a frown 

of agony suddenly darkening all the 

brilliancy of his aspect, he placed a 

19 
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hand on his heart, bowed low and left 
the room. 

It must not be judged from the fore- 
going that Rosamond Mathers was 
destitute of either feeling or imagina- 
tion. But without analyzing clearly 
what she feared, she distrusted powers 
in Claudius which seemed to her to bor- 
der on the supernatural. She knew 

that he was endowed with an almost 

< 

exhaustless imagination, and that he 
was able to carry out/ his prodigious and 
startling ideas with scientific accuracy, 
while the question of whether the ulti- 
mate eflFect on humanity would be good 
or ill troubled him little. Moreovfer, she 
was aware that the time would never 
come when he would not have some 
scheme passionately at heart. Without 

13 
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realizing it, true woman that she was, 
Rosamond was jealous of this absorb- 
ing interest in any subject other than 
herself* In fact, the poor child was 
jealous of science. 

After he had gone, she sank upon a 
divan and with an utterly disconsolate 
movement rested her head upon one 
arm. The action caused the tulips in 
the vase at her side to quiver and 
like overfull chalices to shake out a 
fresh fragrance on the air. At the win- 
dows the curtains swayed, and in their 
gilded cage the goldfinches began to 
sing. Turning their tiny heads this 
way and that, they poiu*ed out their 
hearts in a perfect ecstasy of joy. 
While a merry beam of sunlight, as if 

anxious to do its part toward winning 

u 
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back to her usual happy frame of mind 
this womanly creature, danced fa- 
miliarly over the elegant furniture and 
gilded every book on the shelves until 
each poet seemed bound in gold. 
Finally it touched with a luminous kiss 
Rosamond's verv head. But with the 
impatient movement of one who refuses 
all comfort she turned away her face, 
and a single tear rolled down her cheek. 



15 




CHAPTER II 



TT was several hours later 

when Claudius entered 



his lahoratory. He had 
spent the interval since 
the scene just recorded in an aimless 
and dejected wandering through the 
streets. Now he cast aside his hat and 
walking-stick with a gesture expressive 
at once of relief end desperation. The 
door of the furnace-room beyond was 
ajar, and there came forth gaseous 
sickly fumes and the sound of a distill- 
ing-apparatus in full operation. 

"Juhe, Jube!" shouted Claudius, 
stamping violently on the floor, and 
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When an African countenance appeared 
in the aperture he lost all control of 
his temper. 

"Close that door, I beg of you I" he 
ordered. "May I not be allowed to 
breathe the air freely, like another 



man *' 



«' 



'Yes, cert'n'y, Massa Claud, kin 
breave all de air you wants tu," and 
Jube hastily raised a window. 

" or is that another penalty ex- 
acted because of my 'atrocious' pur- 
suits?" and, like Rosamond, Claudius 
flung himself into a chair in a position 
of dubious reflection, which caused the 
negro as he withdrew to shake his head 
anxiously. 

As will be seen, what angered Clau- 
dius even more than Rosamond's refusal 

17 
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of him was her attitude toward his 
work. Had she been an ignorant per- 
son this attitude would not have sur- 
prised him; but he was unable to 
comprehend how such a view could be 
held by a highly educated woman, par- 
ticularly by a woman with Rosamond's 
nose. For it was a pet theory of his, 
indeed his latest one, that thoughts 
were afloat in the ether and were taken 
in with the breath. In other words, he 
believed that the nose was a sort of 
vestibule with a stairway leading direct- 
ly to the brain; while up this stair 
thoughts proceeded in a mighty proces- 
sion. Whether these thoughts were visi- 
tors entertained pleasantly for a little 
while and then allowed to depart, 
whether they were rejected entirely or 

18 
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obtained a permanent lodging in the 
gray and white chambers of the 
brain^ depended, of course, upon 
the person and upon the nose. 
And Rosamond's was an exceed- 
ingly intellectual nose, as he had 
often had occasion to observe. Never- 
theless, the thoughts he had been speed- 
ing toward her, like so many district 
messengers, had all been denied ad- 
mittance. Rosamond had always been 
very positive on this score, just as, im- 
like a weaker woman, she had that very 
afternoon left him in no doubt as to her 
feeling for him. Indeed, he knew that 
the intolerance was responsible for the 
indiflference. But that didn't help mat- 
ters; and now, as far as she was con- 
cerned, he found himself with his 

19 
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theories, his vast erudition and his love, 
out on the sidewalk like a peddler with 
his pack. His state, therefore, is 
scarcely to be wondered at; and if the 
peddler with a really superior and ex- 
clusive line of goods can be forgiven a 
fist shaken wrathf ully at the mansion 
which has turned him away, surely Clau- 
dius, when he thought of Rosamond, 
especially when he thought of her nose 
— ^the handsomest and most intelligent 
of all her handsome and intelligent fea- 
tures — can be pardoned a passionate 
blow dealt the table. 

Jube Johnson, his colored valet, fac- 
totum, and confidential assistant, trem- 
bled from the soles of his sandals up. 
He had emerged from the furnace-room 
and was engaged in making ready a 

80 
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couch concealed by curtains at one end 
of the laboratory, though well aware 
that his master would take no rest that 
night. The dark and gloomy face of 
the young man was as far removed from 
sleep as Vesuvius on the day of an 
eruption. 

When Jube had finished his prepara- 
tions, he retired to a little room be- 
yond, and, unwrapping the white bur- 
nous which was the livery Claudius 
exacted, went to bed, but not before he 
had given vent to his troubled feelings. 
"Massa Claud be powerful upset by 
Miss Rosamond, dat's a fact," he mut- 
tered. It may be explained that it was 
only in this little chamber and at mo- 
ments when he knew himself to be alone 
that Jube dared to be himself. As is 

81 
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the case with a great many people, a 
personality quite foreign to his own 
was superimposed on him by circum- 
stances; but this personality, fortu- 
nately, he could lay aside with his bur- 
nous and his sandals. Now his black 
visage, which during the day was worn 
into lines of almost painful alertness, 
relaxed, and he fell into depth after 
depth of placid African repose. 

In the laboratory, however, the scene 
was one of extreme, though subtle, con- 
trast, despite the fact that the apart- 
ment could scarcely have been more 
silent and there was not enough breeze 
through the open casements to stir the 
long curtains which hung down in lan- 
guid folds. The one jet of gas, turned 
low in the student's lamp, scarcely 

93 
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served to make legible the cabalistic 
labels on the rows upon rows of bottles 
that lined the shelves, or to illumine the 
strange paraphernalia with which the 
place was filled. From the top of a 
broad bookcase looked down a line of 
skulls, ranging from civilized man's to 
the monkey's; but even these were 
mercifully hooded with shadows, as 
were the glass jars which held what 
was properly the contents of the skulls 
— ^pulpy yellowish-gray masses, which, 
with spinal cords like the last remnants 
of the snake family, floated dimly in 
amber baths of alcohol. A phreno- 
logical chart and china head with 
blue veinings were no more than faint 
blots of white in a corner; while the 
casseroles, evaporating-dishes, exhaust- 

dS 
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jarSy straddling tripods^ fat glass 
domes, and deep copper vessels, were 
weird and vague outlines of the real ob- 
jects. The whole setting suggested 
night and the deepest rest. 

But that which enlivened the labora- 
tory was the figure of the young 
scientist. At moments he struck the 

* 

table at his side, and at other moments 
he buried his long thin hands in his hair, 
which, in spite of his youth, was quite 
gray and faintly suggested smoke above 
the melancholy fire of his eyes. This 
fire grew as the night wore on. 

For a time he drew sighs of angry 
despair. He felt that he should never 
be able to banish Rosamond's image 
from his memory, should never be able 
to master his passion for her. But 
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gradually his wrath abated^ as an 
idea unusually acceptable took lodg- 
ment in his brain. It was more than 
possible, he reflected, that he had over- 
estimated Rosamond's intellectual ca- 
pacity, or how should she not have per- 
ceived the exceptional quality of his 
work? 

From this conclusion it was but a 
step to the generalization that the great- 
est lack in mankind, as a whole, was the 
deplorable lack of good clear brains — ^a 
generalization which led him directly 
from the thoughts of a rejected suitor, 
which are peculiarly unpleasant, into 
those fields of scientific inquiry where 
he loved to wander. It was at this point 
that Claudius's shoulders entirely lost 
their dejected droop, and the tears oc- 

25 
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casioned by Rosamond's coldness dried 
on his cheeks. Sitting stiff and upright, 
the deep glow in his eyes revealing the 
tremendous activity of his intellect, he 
became, as the night wore on, not unUke 
an immense Bunsen burner, lighting the 
gloom of his own laboratory. 




CHAPTER III 

jl'llTUEN Jube arose in the 
I morning one glance suf- 
ficed to tell him that on 
I account must his 
master be disturbed. Did he not know 
what to expect when Claudius sat with 
his chin supported on his two hands 
and with eyes, indescribably brilliant, 
fixed on vacancy? 

"I wonder what track he's off on 
now?" sighed the negro. "Las' time it 
was a little belt to be worn by fishes to 
make 'em breave all right on Ian*. He 
were gwine to develop a species of crit- 
ic dat de Lord hadn't thought about. 
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Anyhow/' he added, "he's dun forgot 
all 'bout Miss Rosamond." 

And through the day the thoughtful 
negro never so much as approached his 
master save at regular intervals when 
he brought a pot of very strong coflFee 
and put it within reach of the absorbed 
scholar. 

Thus the day wore away, and when 
twilight fell Jube began to glance 
nervously at the clock. At eight 
o'clock he brought out a dress-suit and 
placed it conspicuously over a chair 
where his master could not fail to see it. 
At half past eight he added a cane and 
hat to the pile. At nine, the whites of 
his eyes rolling in extreme fear, he gen- 
tly pushed across the table toward the 
scientist a card of invitation. This hav- 

28 
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ing no eflfect, the negro, trembling ex- 
cessively, uttered these words: 

''Reality versus 'Appearance — ^Pro- 
fessah Sanderson. Objective Trufe, 
its PossibiUties — Professah Mattering. 

De 'Attainment of Selflessness ^* 

but at this point Jube executed a sud- 
den leap, for Claudius lifted his eyes. 

Instead of springing upon him, how- 
ever, the young man merely said quiet- 
ly, "That's all right, Jube. But IVe 
decided not to go to the supper. I 
intend sending you." 

"Me, Massa Claud?'' echoed Jube 
dispiritedly. "I assuah you I shud dis- 
remember dose subjects. Dey don't 
make no special 'peal, somehow." 

For answer Claudius indicated an in- 
strument of his own invention, not im- 

29 
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like a phonograph, but of more sensi- 
tive construction. On account of an 
improved recorder the device was capa- 
ble of registering at a considerable dis- 
tance the faintest sounds. *'I intend 
sending you with the detectographf* 
he repeated firmly. "Tell the attend- 
ants at the club that I wish a record of 
the discussion. Place the instrument 
where the phonograph stands, get 
Baker, the electrician, to take charge of 
it, then return at once to me.'* 

As Jube trudged forth his discontent 
increased. "It's all along ob Miss 
Rosamond," he reflected dispiritedly. 
"If Miss Rosamond had 'couraged 
Massa Claud in his lub-makin' his mos' 
'citable mind wud 'a' been took up with 

her 'stead ob dese deuced 'speriments. 

so 
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But now him's worse'n eber/' And as 
the poor negro pondered on the prob- 
able form of assistance he would be 
obliged to render that night, his anxiety 
for his master changed to fear for him- 
self. "'I s'pidous Massa Claud's gwine 
to put Jube fru pretty hard dis night," 
he muttered darkly. And this proved 
to be the case, for Jube's duties were 
various, as will be seen. 

When he re-entered the laboratory he 
found that his master had been making 
preparations for a surgical operation, 
inasmuch as a towel was placed over 
the back of a swinging chair, and near 
at hand, on the table, was a small cir- 
cular saw, a china model of the brain, 
which could be taken apart, showing all 
the interior structure in correct colors, 

31 
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and a vial to which had been fastened 
an arching silver tube with stop-cock 
attachment. The negro's eyes widened 
piteously. 

"Come here, Jube," commanded 
Claudius. "We have a long night's 
work before us, and there must be no 
bungling. So attend closely. You see 
this head, don't you?" and he fixed his 
eyes eagerly on the negro. 

"Yes," answered Jube faintly, "I 
sees it/' 

"Well, to reach the fifth ventricle," 
continued Claudius, removing several 
portions of the china head, "one must 
go down between the frontal and pa- 
rietal convolutions to the depth I have 
indicated on the saw. That is," he 
added, "in a head of this size.' 

S9 
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The negro had his hands in his wool. 
His face was ashy. 

Claudius uttered an impatient ex- 
clamation. "The experiment," he said 
coldly, "will be made upon me." 

The fear only slightly abated in 
Jube's face. "Who gwine to do dat 
operation?" he demanded. 

"You," answered the young surgeon, 
with the intense glance of a hypnotist 
— ^and after that Jube made no further 
objection. A curious keenness had 
come over his whole person. He seemed 
to have been remade in a more alert 
and nervous style, though it could not 
be said that his mind was changed. 
Claudius could influence him only in 
the matter of dexterity, converting him, 
as it were, into a second pair of agile 

33 
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hands. Jube still had his own thoughts. 

"What you want ter git into dat fifth 
ve,^de ferr he «ked discontentedly. 

"The thought fluid/^ replied Clau- 
dius with great earnestness, "is there. 
The head, as you know/' he continued, 
"is divided into hemispheres, like the 
earth, and between these hemispheres 
is what might be termed the ocean of 
thought. The ideas that come to us, 
some big, some little," he went on, 
pleased with the figure, "ride on this 
light yellow current like great steamers 
and little craft — ^at least, that's my idea. 
Anyhow, the liquid that makes thought 
possible is there. And it is my desire to 
drain off about two ounces into this bot- 
tle. See, just here, that you may make 
no mistake," and he parted his soft gray 

34 
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locks, "I have marked the spot where, 
after I have inhaled chlorofonn, you 
will make an incision with the 
saw. After you have gone down 
through the skull, you will remove the 
small circular part, or button, and con- 
tinue to the depth I have mentioned. 
After which you will quickly insert this 
silver tube attached to the vial. But 
don't," he added, "turn the stop-cock 
yet. Leave me to sleep off the anaes- 
thetic while you go with all speed to the 
club and get the detectograph. Then 
watch me closely; and as soon as I 
awake, give me some coffee, set the de-' 
tectograph going, open the stop-cock, 
and then" — ^and Claudius fixed the 
negro with a flaming glance — **keep 
your eyes on the bottle t Not a drop 
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over two ounces, do you understand?" 
The negro nodded. "Yes," he said, "I 
understands. O Lord," he added pious- 
ly, "forgib Jube, fer he ain't a-choosin' 
de work his hands find to do dis night, 
nohow 1" And with this he passed a bot- 
tle of chloroform to the young man. 

Jube's emotions, when Iiis master's 
head fell back on the chair, can be imag- 
ined; but what cannot, perhaps, be 
imagined so well, is the dexterity and 
exactness with which he fulfilled the in- 
structions which had been given him. 
All the while keeping up the most 
piteous lamentation, he sawed and re- 
moved and bored and connected, just 
as he had been told. Indeed, Claudius's 
spirit seemed to have entered into those 
deft black fingers, so that at the end of 
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an hour all was accomplished and Jube 
could betake himself to the club. 

The clock in the corridor showed the 
hour to be half past two when the negro 
emerged into the night with the de- 
tectograph under his arm. And when 
he re-entered the laboratory, to his in- 
finite relief he found that his master 
had recovered from the eflFect of the 
anaesthetic and/ although slightly pale, 
was stretching himself quite naturally. 
The tube connected with the top of his 
head did not seem to inconvenience him 
in the least, nor did he experience any 
pain, as the unguent that had been in- 
troduced into the wound had imme- 
diately cicatrised it. Indeed, when he 
saw his servant with the detectograph 
Claudius waved his hand in mock hos- 
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pitality. "How d'ye do, Matterson? 
How are you, Sanderson? I hope the 
wine didn't prove too good, you rascals I 
Now what have you to say for your- 
selves?" he cried, addressing the instru- 
ment when all was in readiness. 

Imagine the scene: the time was the 
dead of night; the place was a labora- 
tory, sparsely lighted, save for a space 
in the center which was illuminated by 
one ray of electricity. Elsewhere were 
gloom, shadows, unrelieved, except here 
and there by the live color of an essence 
in a vial, and the high light on the rim 
of a copper vessel. The occupants were 
a black squatted upon his heels, who 
kept his wide, frightened eyes fastened 
upon a small bottle on a corner of the 
table, and a young man singularly con- 
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nected with this bottle by an axch of 
silver tubing which rose from the top of 
his head. Not a word was said, not a 
morsel eaten, yet all the sounds of a 
convivial and intellectual repast filled 
the almost empty apartment. There 
was the faint tinkle of china and 
silver, the pop of champagne corks, 
laughter. But what predominated 
and filled the laboratory every now 
and then were the scholarly dis- 
cussions carried on by at least a 
dozen different voices. At some of the 
remarks, the young man, his face be- 
coming more and more luminous, sud- 
denly sat erect, and the negro slipped 
forward the vial to accommodate the 
motion. It seemed as if the scientist 
intended to speak into that room of 
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ghostly voices. Yet he refrained. In- 
stead, a liquid, the color of pale sun- 
shine, trickled into the vial, on which 
the crouching Jube kept an eye bulging 
with horror. 

Suddenly the detectograph uttered 
a confusion of excited sounds. "How 
can any one who reads Nietzsche," cried 
a thin voice, "say that all the possibili- 
ties of philosophic thought were ex- 
hausted centuries ago?" 

"Hml" interrupted a wheezing note, 
"Nietzsche simply poured old wine 
into new bottles 1 His phrases are 

fresh " At this point Claudius's 

silence became more vibrant than 
speech. He started forward, his eyes 
fairly phosphoric, but Jube, with incon- 
ceivable quickness, closed the stop-cock, 
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and then, springing toward the instru- 
ment, banished the supper party, like 
a magician, with one movement. "Git 
outer here," he ahnost sobbed, "or I'll 
squeeze de bref outer yer ol' brass f roat I 
O Massa Claud," he cried piteously, 
"fer Gawd's sake, tell Jube how to plug 
up dat hole 1 If de Lord had a-wanted 
a pusson's thoughts to come boundn' 
outer his head like a fountain, he'd 
a-cert'in'y fixed de aperture hisself ." 

For a moment after this abrupt ter- 
mination of the discussion Claudius 
viewed the negro in cold and angry sur- 
prise ; but one glance at the vial altered 
his feeling. "Ah," he cried with ex- 
treme satisfaction, "it is as I thought. 
The fluid is constantly in motion, and 
in an active brain it leaps with some 
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force. It did not take long. Now^ as 
you say, it is time for the next step.'* 

He then prepared to inhale the 
ancesthetic, and explained to Jube how, 
after it had taken effect, he was 
carefully to draw out the tube, insert 
the button, or small circular piece of 
skull which he had removed, force it 
firmly into place with his thumb and 
then sew down the small flap of scalp. 

This portion of the operation, as wiU 
be seen, was comparatively simple. By 
dawn Jube had accomplished it and 
was able to retire to his well-earned re- 
pose; while the redoubtable experi- 
menter, his head once more intact, was 
left on the surgeon's chair, which had 
been extended into a couch, to sleep 
off the effect of the drug. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I rpHE afternoon sunshine 
was pouring into the 
laboratory when Clau- 
dius awoke. With the 
agility of youth he leaped to his feet 
and set to work, after studying the top 
of his head in a hand-mirror to satisfy 
himself that Jube had replaced the hair 
neatly, for he was not without the van- 
ity common to his sex. 

First he poured some of the golden 
fluid into an evaporating-dish, which he 
set over a tripod, and the coagulation 
showed the presence of albumen. But 
it would take too long to describe the 
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chemical analysis of the thought fluid. 
Suffice it to say that when Juhe awak- 
ened, his master had not only reduced 
the liquid to a formula, and could have 
told you exactly how much water, al- 
bumen, cholesterin, chloride, earthy 
phosphates, sulphates, alcoholic and 
aqueous extracts, went to its composi- 
tion, but, bent over the caldron, hy- 
drometer in hand, was actually engaged 
in manufacturing it. 

He looked up and laughed trium- 
phantly when the negro appeared. And 
Jube, seeing that his condition, far from 
being impaired, was improved — ^inas- 
much as his color was better and his 
eyes brighter than they had been since 
his interview with Rosamond — ^uttered 
a fervent "Tank de Lordl" Never- 
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theless, his master's suggestion that the 
next step in the vast experiment be per- 
formed upon him, met with strenuous 
opposition. In the most vivid manner 
possible Claudius set forth the fact that 
if the fluid could be obtained from the 
human skull without injury to the sub- 
ject, with far greater ease and safety 
could the manufactured liquid be in- 
jected into a head. Jube refused to be 
convinced. And his misery and ob- 
stinacy only increased his master's fer- 
vor. 

"It cannot fail to revolutionize man- 
kind," he explained with pardonable 
excitement, "for all persons, irrespec- 
tive of the mind with which nature has 
endowed them, can, by means of my 
discovery, become men of intellect." 
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"'But, Massa Claud, I ain't hankerin' 
to be dat kind of a pusson, nohow," in- 
terrupted Jube piteously. 

Claudius paid no heed. "I will over- 
throw all the laws of heredity/' he con- 
tinued. "I will create a new race. And 
you, my faithful Jube, shall be the first 
glowing example. I will give you 
brain," he concluded with feeling, "just 
as, were I a god of Olympus, I would 
give you immortal youth. I will bestow 
upon you the knighthood of intellect. 
I will, in brief, endow you with all the 
predilections and aptitudes of the most 
glorious of men — ^a philosopher." 

Such glowing eloquence could have 
but one result. Jube succumbed, most 
wisely, as it proved; though in all purely 
original undertakings there is apt to be 
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an element of short-sightedness. Not 
but that the operation was a success. It 
was, if possible, too much of a success, 
which Claudius was not long in realiz- 
ing. As Jube was his assistant, he 
should have endowed him with the med- 
ical mind in contradistinction to the 
purely philosophic. Jube now became 
an omnivorous student of Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant. He pored over 
Schopenhauer. And to hear this learn- 
ed and, in a sense, artificial-minded 
negro discussing the doctrine of "In- 
dividualism" in the same terms which he 
himself was wont to employ, had a 
strangely depressing effect upon Clau- 
dius. 

Further, he realized that he should 
have withdrawn the entire original sup- 
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ply of thought fltdd before introducing 
the new brand. The proper fusion of 
the two liquids never took place, and, 
as a result, Jube had at one time the 
mind of a philosopher, and at another 
the mind of an imeducated black, ac- 
cording to the thought-current upper- 
most. 

However, the eflScacy of his method 
was proved beyond a doubt, and, buoyed 
up by the most dazzling hopes, the 
yoimg investigator lost no time in man- 
ufacturing a large quantity of the 
"fluid philosophic." Then, as the 
liquid which circulates in the artist's 
brain is necessarily different in char- 
acter, he must needs devise a method for 
obtaining that brand. The problem 
would have been an extremely simple 
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one had he been able to tap the heads of 
certain gifted friends of his, but this he 
knew to be out of the question, in spite 
of all the evidence he might proflfer that 
benefit, not harm, would accrue to them 
from the operation. No, it was clear 
that he himself was the one source of 
supply. And without egotism, he 

4 

knew this, for no one realized more 
fully than he the abnormal endowment 
of his intellect. 

• Indeed, the diversity of his gifts was 
such that, though of late years he had 
devoted himself exclusively to psycho- 
physiology and its kindred branches, 
there was no line of research which he 
had not at some time pursued, and no 
one of the arts which he had not prac- 
tised. ' Now this universality of gift 
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served him in good stead. Having 
surrounded himself with a few choice 
canvases and bits of gleaming statuary, 
with a charming medley of volumes of 
verse and prose, and with great sheaves 
of roses, voluptuous and crimson, in* 
rare Oriental vases, he settled down to 
pursue his dreams. And lo, as the 
Italian players stationed outside the 
door wove about him the entrancing 
spell of their music, his ideas took shape. 
In the midst of these gracious sur- 
roundings he was assailed by vivid 
memories. Had he not feared to di- 
minish the strength of the thought fluid 
by bodily activity, he could have fixed 
forever the luxuriant charms of Lake 
Bellagio and the Villa Serbelloni in a 
glowing sketch; could have dislodged 
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a mountain and set it before you so that 
the Jungfrau, from the vastness of her 
ice-blocks gilded by the sun to the last 
velvety spray of edelweiss, should ap- 
pear to glow upon you from a canvas 
no more than a foot square. What has 
heretofore appeared impossible of ac- 
complishment in the field of art would 
have been mere child's play to him. 
Passing to the realm of letters, he 
amused himself by outlining entire 
novels, which, had he written them, 
would have united the psychological 
penetration of a James to the rich style 
of a Baudelaire. Lastly, he allowed 
himself the melancholy delight of com- 
posing a sonnet to Rosamond, the while 
the liquid distilled from his brain be- 
came luminous as sunshine and of such 
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strength that it threatened to burst 
asunder the glass of the vial. But 
enough has been explained to make 
clear his peculiar methods. By the end 
of a month, in addition to the varieties 
mentioned, he had prepared the ''fluid 
pedagogical," the "fluid mechanical," 
etc., designed to stock the heads of per- 
sons in the commoner walks of life, and 
his laboratory was filled with an array 
of glass jars the labels on which would 
certainly have startled any pharma- 
ceutist or physician who should have 
beheld them. 

His next steps were to convert one 
of the large parlors of his house on the 
banks of the Hudson into a reception- 
room, to rescue the extensive groimds 
of the estate from a condition of semi- 
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neglect, and to erect over the gate a 
large sign bearing the legend: 



TWO-HOUR SANATORIUM FOR THE 
INSANE AND MENTALLY WEAK 

(NO BALD-HEADED PATIENTS ACCEPTED) 



Then he tranquilly awaited results. 
His reputation as a scientist together 
with the cerebral commodity he guaran- 
teed to supply, and the novel exception 
he made relative to patients, which 
seemed to hint a subtle connection be- 
tween hair and brains, made him con- 
fident of the result. Nor was he 
disappointed. 

On the first morning the institution 
was opened, several physicians ap- 
peared with cases which they considered 
hopeless ; relatives and friends of affict- 
ed persons came to make inquiries ; and 
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a whole procession of brain-weary peo- 
ple filed through the gate eager to 
investigate his method. It is to be 
feared Claudius watched this curious 
and pitiable assemblage with a growing 
sense of his own importance. Had he 
not suspected the wide-spread need, and 
was he not able to supply it? He 
wished angrily that Rosamond Mathers 
had not elected to go to Europe just at 
this time. Indeed, at this important 
jimcture, when he was about to tamper 
in so intimate a way with the works of 
the Creator, it must be admitted that 
Claudius thought of little besides his 
lady-love, while he drummed, like a 
petulant school-boy, on the window of 
his laboratory. 

Jealous of his discovery, and, more- 
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over, fearing interference if his peculiar 
method of brain improvement was 
known, he had boimd Jube over to 
silence. The laconic air of that fimc- 
tionary, attired for the occasion in a 
crimson velvet coat from the pocket of 
which a volmne of Newton protruded, 
added not a little to the impression pro- 
duced on the minds of the visitors. 
When they realized that the promised 
cures were accomplished, their excite- 
ment reached a high pitch. 

As time went on and the cures proved 
permanent, the amazement of the scien- 
tific world passed all bounds. In only 
one instance did a patient return 
to Claudius. The patient was a 
Boston school-teacher. Her state was 
truly distressing. While conducting a 
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dass she had felt her learned discourse 
die on her lips and had been left staring 
at her pupils. This condition, however, 
Claudius promptly remedied, for on ex- 
amination he discovered that the lady 
in dressing her long thick hair had 
combed out the circular button, and, as 
a result, had literally lost her wits. 
After that he foimd it advisable to 
adopt, instead of the button, a silver 
plate as less liable to displacement. 

It would delay too long the chief ob- 
ject of this history to describe the over- 
whelming success that attended his 
efforts. Though he had his def amers, 
who alluded jocularly to his house as 
the "brain factory" (a term more apt 
than they guessed), his wonderful 
achievement made him the object of re- 
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spect bordering on veneration. The 
most eminent members of the pro- 
fession, consmned with em'iosity, at- 
tempted by every means to learn the 
secret of his cures; even the clergy de- 
ferred to him, for they foimd that his 
method reformed criminals. 

Strangely enough, however, his 
success, after the novelty had worn oflf, 
brought Claudius but small satisfaction. 
At the bottom of his heart he had no 
ambition to be a reformer. His genius 
was rather scientific and inventive. 
Therefore, much of the praise he re- 
.ceived was distasteful to him, and such 
as followed on the legitimate fulfillment 
of his motives lost much of its flavor 
because he was certain Rosamond, if she 
knew the peculiarities of his method, 
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would emphatically disapprove of it. 
He could hear her declare that he had 
infringed on the powers of the Infinite 
and ventured into those regions where 
man had no right to go. So it couldn't 
be said that Claudius was even ordina- 
rily happy. Indeed, his activity in sci- 
entific pursuits, far from assuaging the 
ardor of his hopeless passion, seemed to 
have increased it. There were moments 
when he told himself that he would 
willingly, even gladly, abandon all his 
experiments if Rosamond would but 
consent to love him. Pride died in his 
breast, and at such moments, instead of 
a scientist, he was nothing but a love- 
lorn yoimg man. Clasping his hands 
over his eyes, he would attempt, by a 
powerful concentration of thought, to 
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send a message to Rosamond. But, 
alas, he never felt that these mes- 
sages reached her. Or, if they did 
reach her, she repelled them, he was 
convinced; and so vivid was his imag- 
ination that he would see her before him 
as she had appeared on the day of their 
parting. 

In the vision she always held a tulip, 
into which she dipped her Uttle nose 
with an indescribably plaintive air, as if, 
indeed, she sought to strengthen her 
purpose from that cup of natural 
beauty. And so replete was she with 
tantalizing charms, so unspeakably 
seductive, with that look of lucid fem- 
ininity and obstinacy in her eyes, that 
Claudius, in a frenzy of longing, would 
drop on his knees and hold out his arms 
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>nly to come to himself with the 
words of her refusal soimding in his 
ears. Thereupon he would glare about 
him at the familiar objects of his labor- 
atory, and a perfect demon of anger 
would take possession of him. 

Though the knowledge that she 
would disapprove of his work took all 
real pleasure out of his success, it ren- 
dered him fiercely perverse. He de- 
termined to persevere in the work in 
which he had started, though not for any 
benefit that would accrue to mankind 
through his discoveries. He definitely 
washed his hands of all obligations in 
that direction. And from the height of 
his laboratory this young savant, capa- 
ble of rendering so much assistance to 
an intellectually ill-supplied world, 
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actually snapped his fingers at it, and 
proceeded with a series of experiments 
solely for his own amusement. 

The eflfect of a girFs "no" cannot be 
estimated. And particularly is this true 
when the disappointed suitor happens 
to be a psychological chemist and in- 
vestigator, as Claudius was. 
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CHAPTER V 

HE "two-hour" sana- 
torium was closed. 
The long die of ill-f a- 
jj vored patients constant- 
ly passing through his gates and throng- 
ing his consulting-rooms had got on our 
hero's nerves. Did not the superior 
class of minds which he supplied de- 
mand superior caskets? He had the 
Greek ideal. The artistic side of his 
nature was in revolt. 

To aid him in his daring experiment 
he engaged an Italian modeler, Espero 
Savelli by name, a melancholy, silent 
young man, and establishing him in a 
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remote iving of the house, bade him 
model a figure beautiful as a god. 

Then Claudius proceeded with his 
impious task, which was nothing less 
than the manufacture of a human brain. 
But of this procedure he has never 
rendered an account to the scientific 
fraternity, having, in fact, sworn to 
Rosamond to keep from the world the 
marvelous results of his investigations. 
However, it is no betrayal to state that 
his method was the same as before, 
analytical and reconstructive, and the 
cunning alchemy that could brew the 
thought fluid could also fashion the 
cells for its reception, even as an arti- 
ficial comb is prepared for the lodgment 
of honey. The cells completed, he 
charged the mass with a high grade of 
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the fluid and threaded it with one or 
two necessary nerves ; then he deposited 
this artificial brain in the head of Es- 
pero^s wax figure, which he further en- 
dowed with mechanical vocal organs. 
His next step was to procure a 1-12 
horse-power motor of 4 volt capacity, 
run by three cells of dry battery, and 
place it in the chest of the manikin. 
This motor he connected with a con- 
trivance which moved the joints of the 
figure; and as the motor was supplied 
with a dial switch with wires extending 
upward which could be connected or 
disconnected at will with the occiput, 
the efiigy was as well endowed as the 
average human being. A mere turn of 
the key, concealed by its left arm, pro- 
duced a remarkable result. For twenty 
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minutes the manikin was able to move 
about, to make gestures, even to think. 
Indeed, as the liquid in its brain was 
sensitized by the electric waves passing 
through it, thoughts flashed constantly 
behind the creature's glass eyes. Pro- 
vided with the proper nerves connected 
with the mechanical vocal organs, it 
could speak, walk, do everything, in 
fact, but breathe. However, this 
omission, slight as it was, rendered it 
terrifying to Claudius, who was alone 
with it when the last adjustment was 
made. 

He turned the key, and the manikin, 
with a creaking of its unaccustomed 
joints, reared itself and moved uncer- 
tainly toward him. Weakened by his 
long labor, the young experimenter 
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tumbled back against the wall. He 
even pulled a settee in front of him to 
intercept its progress. But the manikin 
approached nearer and nearer, its glass 
eyes looking straight into his with a 
gaze of indescribable intimacy. Clau- 
dius was bathed in a cold sweat, and in a 
sudden spasm of fright, when it was 
within a foot of him he flung out his 
arm and struck it on the breast. It 
reeled back several paces but did not 
fall; instead, after swaying a moment, 
it regained its balance and then came 
toward him again. Had the gait been 
rapid, had it even made a lunge at him, 
he would not have been so aghast. 
But to watch this wavering approach, 
which, nevertheless, was as sure as that 
of steel to the magnet, to watch the 
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light behind the bits of crystal which 
served it as eyes grow more and more 
inteUigent, was appalling; and Clau- 
dius would have summoned the faithful 
Jube had his tongue not cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth. 

Again he repulsed the automaton, 
and again it reeled backward, only to 
come on once more, this time with a 
freer movement of the limbs and a 
slight motion of the lips. It was a 
ghoul, a vampire, it was taking his life ; 
for in proportion as the creature gained 
in power he felt his own strength ebb- 
ing away. Rosamond was right. He 
was guilty of an impiety. He had gone 
beyond the boundaries set for humanity, 
and this was his punishme];iJ><---A»dL^ 
presekitfy^liT^ilSeni^^ > ^ 
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Claudius, overcome by his own diaboli- 
cal invention, sank in a heap behind the 
settee, through the slats of which he 
watched the thing. 

Unable to get nearer, it leaned drunk- 
enly over that article of furnitiu'e, 
meanwhile making uncanny tests of its 
vocal organs and uttering half -articu- 
late sounds in a violent effort at speech. 
Claudius from his place of refuge gazed 
up at it, fascinated. A thing without 
life, yet able to move ; a thing devoid of 
soul, yet endowed with a mind! The 
brain which he had manufactured with 
his own hands was thinking! And he 
himself, his mind abnormally active, was 
supplying the thoughts which it was 
taking in rapidly through its waxen 
nose and circulating through those 
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hitherto untenanted chambers of gray 
and white matter. "At the end of five 
minutes/' he reflected with sudden re- 
lief, "it must run down, unless ** 

But scarcely was the involuntary idea 
formulated in his mind, than he saw the 
manikin fumbling for the protuberance 
under its left arm. With a cry of horror 
he sprang upon it, and the next instant 
it was extended rigid across a chair. At 
this point Claudius, had he been a 
woman, would have become hysterical. 
As it was, every drop of blood sprang 
to his face in a furious blush. It was 
clear, he explained to himself, that he 
had been overdoing, and laughing in a 
sickly way, he took a sleeping-draught 
and went to bed. 

The next morning he moved the key 
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which governed the current of electric- 
ity to the middle of the figure's back. 
As the automaton, owing to the peculi- 
arity of its joints, was now unable to 
turn itself on, it became very tractable 
and interesting. Glowing with the 
joy of his achievement, he called it 
Van Helmont. He engaged it in con- 
versation by the hour, until it spoke 
with tolerable ease, though in a some- 
what jerky fashion, with little atten- 
tion to the pauses. 

It may be questioned whether Clau- 
dius's emotions were wholesome ones 
when he reflected that this creature, 
awkward, it must be confessed, but still 
as graceful as most men, and far more 
learned, was literally the work of his 
hands. Still, he kept the secret. With 
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the light of his unsanctified powers 
burning in his glance and fairly 
emanating from his person, he pro- 
ceeded to manufacture companions 
for Van Helmont, who had a lonely air 
sometimes as he took his twenty-minute 
trots up and down the rooms or around 
the grounds. Espero Savelli fashion- 
ing the bodies after the most approved 
antique models, and Claudius stocking 
the heads with weU-equipped brains— 
the two formed a partnership which de- 
fied nature itself. 

When Jube saw the figures that week 
after week issued from the laboratory 
— ^tall, statuesque men with the bear- 
ing of Roman senators, and slim, 
beautiful youths with eyes burning with 
poetry — ^he was well-nigh overcome. 
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A mortal serving Jupiter could not 
have been more obsequious. Whenever 
he came into his master's presence Jube 
salaamed. And it was a proof of Clau- 
dius's enormous and increasing stock of 
vanity that he made no objection and 
accepted this deference on the part of 
his servant as a matter of course. 
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CHAPTER VI 

I rpHE time rapidly ap- 
proached when Claudius, 
because of the pride 
swelling within him, 
could no longer hide his light under a 
bushel, or, in other words, his little 
world of automata from the eyes of an 
admiring public. He resolved to have 
a visiting-day and invite the most 
learned of his colleagues. However, it 
was advisable, before carrying out this 
plan, to give the automata more educa- 
tion than they had thus far received. 
On completing an automaton lus prac- 
tice had been to read to it for an hour or 
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two from the learned works best adapt- 
ed to the class of mind it possessed, and 
thus give it something to think about 
before starting it on its mechanical ex- 
istence. Then, he discovered, the au- 
tomata afterward gained something, 
even though very little, from each other. 
To be sure, some of them clung obsti- 
nately to their own stock of ideas and 
refused to talk on any but their own 
particular line of subjects, but many 
people, he reflected, do thus. However, 
he felt keenly that a more complete edu- 
cation was desirable before introducing 
them to the public, and with this end in 
view he made Jube their instructor. It 
became the negro's duty to read aloud 
to the automata five hours each day, 
the branches being law, English litera- 
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ture, and the diflFerent sciences. Of 
course the automaton with a head for 
mathematics took in more of figures 
than he did of poetry; likewise the poet 
absorbed more of Dante than of Dar- 
win. Then, in their moments of 
leisure^ a good sound newspaper was 
read, and they developed such pro- 
nounced and well-grounded views that 
Claudius regretted exceedingly that 
they could not vote, deeming, with 
reason, that they were better prepared 
to do so than the average naturalized 
citizen. As a finishing touch they lis- 
tened to "Dudley's Rules of Etiquette" 
and various books of a humorous char- 
acter, that their conversation might be 
enlivened by an occasional mot or a 
flicker of irony. 
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It will be seen that Claudius's hands 
were full. His establishment now 
boasted a studio where an Italian 
modeler worked all day, a laboratory 
which concealed secrets never paral- 
leled, and a schoolroom which defied 
comparison with any other in the world. 
Indeed, so novel was this schoolroom, 
presided over by a negro with an arti- 
ficially-supplied brain^ and filled with 
pupils who had no connection with 
nature, mind or body, that Claudius, 
after visiting it in search of inspiration, 
always returned to his laboratory bent 
on fresh and more diabolical experi- 
ments to filaunt in the face of Heaven, 
and, as it were, in the face of his own 
disappointed love. 

For the thought of Rosamond still 
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filled every unoccupied moment. If he 
relaxed an instant from his feverish 
studies and experiments, the memory 
of her came to torture him. In 
his dreams he often beheld her 
looking at him with deep reproach 
in her eyes. One night he even 
dreamed that she came to him bearing 
in her hands a little lamp like those 
placed in ancient tombs. He watched 
her making, with infinite care, what ap- 
peared to be a funeral pile of his 
choicest documents and most valuable 
books. When the pyre was completed, 
she touched it with the little leaping 
flame of the lamp, which she afterward 
placed on top of the pile. Then she 
came to him, and slipping one arm 
about his neck, murmured in his ear 
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that she had destroyed her rival, science. 
But these dreams were so wildly at 
variance with his waking knowledge of 
Rosamond, who had calmly sailed for 
Europe without sending him so much 
as a word of farewell, that they pro- 
voked a spirit of wrath. Therefore, as 
a final test of his skill and in ironical de- 
fiance of his own pain, he resolved to in- 
troduce the gentler sex into his com- 
munity. From this moment dated not 
his ruin, but his salvation; for woman 
has so progressed in all the wiser traits 
since the time of Eve, that even a 
mechanical woman, provided she is 
stocked with the modem mind, is cal- 
culated to lead a man to his highest hap- 
piness, though she take a roundabout 
route. 
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It had been part of the scientist's plan 
and wish to avoid the feminine world 
after Rosamond's rejection of him. 
Now he sought the society of the vari- 
ous ladies with whom he was acquainted 
in order to renew his knowledge of their 
subjects of thought. And though he 
succeeded fairly well and his waxen 
copies chattered like magpies when the 
current was turned on, their brains were 
never essentially feminine. Still, they 
were sufficiently attractive, and Clau- 
dius was more than ever anxious to have 
a reception. However, there were dif- 
ficulties which this addition to his com- 
munity increased. 

It was a peculiarity of the manikins, 
or "patients," as they would be known to 
the public, that they were exceedingly 
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transparent. They knew no subter- 
fuge, and what they thought about they 
talked about with surprising frankness. 
As their thoughts were principally sug- 
gestions from the persons they were 
with, the conclusion is obvious. He 
must ask only the most correct and 
high-minded of his acquaintances. In- 
deed, the necessity for this had been 
apparent since an occasion when Jube, 
having burned his hand badly with car- 
bolic acid, swore roundly in the pres- 
ence of a lady automaton. In her brain, 
newly completed and entirely unfur- 
nished, the oaths took lodgment, and 
since then she had been in the habit of 
repeating them with perfect amiability 
whenever the least suggestion of anger 
or perturbation was conveyed to her by 
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the surrounding ether. As she was of 
the most innocent Botticelli type, the 
effect was startling. Of course Clau- 
dius could have effected easily the 
reform of the swearing girl by charging 
her brain with fresh thought fluid, but 
it so happened that subsequently she 
had acquired a vast stock of informa- 
tion from Jube's readings, being, in 
fact, one of his aptest pupils, and as 
there was not time for another course 
of education, Claudius resolved to run 
the risk. She might swear, or she might 
not, he told himself; but the chances 
were that she would not when she found 
herself in the midst of a polite assem- 
blage who did not. And this proved to 
be the case. She was exemplary. In- 
deed, the reception, in spite of Jube's 
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predictions to the contrary, was an over- 
whelming success. 

"Dey knows 'nough," the faithful 
servant confided to Claudius before- 
hand, lapsing into his former mode of 
expression, as, at that instant, he hap- 
pened to be controlled by the little 
negro thought fluid remaining in his 
woolly head; "dey knows 'nough. 
'Tain't on 'count of deir lack of know- 
ledge I's feared. But dey's inexperi- 
enced in de ways of society. Spite ob 
de work on 'American Wit and Hu- 
mah' and de etiquette book, dey don't 
know nothin' 'bout small talk, nor 
flirtin' nor nothin'. Dey's dry as 
sticks," he finished gloomily. 

And though this remarkable serious- 
ness of the patients' minds became at 
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once apparent to the guests, it was ac- 
cepted as another proof of the efficiency 
of Claudius's method. His colleagues 
were fflled with wonder, adimration, and 
envy. It was difficult to believe that 
these refined and learned men, these 
gentle and cultured women, were pa- 
tients who owed the present lucid state 
of their intellects to Claudius; and yet 
the young physician assured them, in 
the most convincing terms, that this was 
the case, and his former success pre- 
cluded all doubt. 

The beauty of the patients almost 
made up for their singular lack of emo- 
tion, though more than one professor's 
wife remarked privately to a compan- 
ion that it was a pity that a man with 
Van Helmont's beautiful eyes should be 
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so cold natured ; and a very young med- 
ical student asked Claudius if he did not 
consider that his method of brain im- 
provement was too strenuous, at least 
in the case of women. 

"Not that I am not in favor of higher 
education for them," he added, "and 
I'm as keen to talk with a well-informed 
girl as the next fellow; but, great Scott! 
that girl over there, for all she looks as 
warm and human as a Titian, is as cold 
as a stone and as hard as nuts! What 
subject do you suppose she's been ham- 
mering away at all the afternoon? 
Why, Aristotle and his *Pure Form or 
Energy' and *Pure Matter or La- 
tency'; and when I tried to switch her 
off a bit and said something about 'sen- 
timent,' meaning to enlarge upon it, she 
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put me down hard. 'Existence/ she 
cried, 'must not be judged by the mor- 
bid cravings of sentimentalism.' 'Crav- 
ings of sentimentalism/ " he repeated, 
"by the gods, I prefer them to cravings 
for knowledge which are positively ab- 
normal." 

"Some of Howison's essays have 
lately been read to her, I believe," 
Claudius remarked thoughtfully. "That 
sounded like a quotation from him." 

The young medical student stared. 
"Well, you'd better read her a bit of 
Swinburne and Heine," he cried, "and 
Byron thrown in. Brain 1" he conclud- 
ed. "Why, she's all brain. And I say 
it's a pity that all temperament and 
feeling should be cultivated out of a 
woman as pretty as she is." 
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"Perhaps," observed Claudius, "she 
never had much feeling," and he smiled. 
Indeed, standing in a small balcony 
which commanded a view of the entire 
garden, he had occasion many times to 
raise his slender hand to conceal his 
emotion. Had any man ever experi- 
enced a triumph equal to this ? To have 
literally manufactured a race of crea- 
tures so fraught with the semblance of 
life as to deceive himianity itself 1 

In those supreme moments when con- 
gratulations poured in upon him, he felt 
himself almost a god. The frank scent 
of the deep-hearted roses climbing the 
garden walls, and the candidness of the 
open air and the sunshine, had no mes- 
sage for him. 

But presently a troubling thought 
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pressed in upon him. Although the 
cards of invitation read plainly "from 
three to four," and by increasing the 
batteries he had extended the time that 

* 

the automata would run to an hour, it 
was possible that some of the guests 
might linger. Claudius paled. The 
phenomena that attended the running 
down of a figure were so impressive that 
he himself was not iniu*ed to the sight. 
And to witness one after another of the 
patients, now so charmingly animated, 
halt with a word half uttered on their 
lips, grow blank of eye, totter and sud- 
denly drop — it would seem as if a blast 
from the river Styx were sweeping the 
place. There would be panic, scandal, 
and finally disclosure of his secret. 
At whatever cost, this must be pre- 
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vented. To go among the manikins and 
secretly turn on each and every one, 
thus renewing the current of their hf e, 
even if he and Juhe could so manoeuver 
that the action should not be noticed, 
was not practicable, as there were thirty 
figures, and the dial at the end of the 
garden marked five minutes to four. In 
the extremity of his dilemma Clau- 
dius struck his brow, and as he 
had never knocked there in vain, 
an idea responded. He and Jube, 
taking opposite courses, would pass 
rapidly within the thought radius 
of each patient, and the idea with which 
they would impregnate the air would be 
this: that each automaton was to 
approach and secretly turn on some 
comrade. No sooner devised than acted 
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upon. The young' physician and his 
fantastically arrayed negro servant, 
their brows knit in an effort at concen- 
trated thought, threaded the paths of 
the garden, and not an automaton but 
received and acted upon the command 
so forcibly conveyed. Indeed, some of 
the obliging creatures almost fell in 
their efforts to fulfill it instantly. But 
this was looked upon by the guests as a 
little manifestation of levity or affection 
which they were glad to perceive among 
the charges. 

As for Claudius, as he gazed upon the 
scene, now safely reanimated, he felt 
for the members of the little community 
a gratitude amounting almost to love. 
Nevertheless, when the last guest had 
departed he was conscious that he had 
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been under an intense nervous strain^ 
and in a sudden accession of weariness 
he dropped down on a bench. 

For some time he watched the autom- 
ata, until he noticed Van Hehnont, 
who was ever a ringleader, owing to 
the greater amount of knowledge he 
had accumulated, cross to a lady autom- 
aton, make her a bow and then pro- 
ceed to turn her on. Claudius glanced 
at the sun-dial. It was almost five. It 
was plain that the automata retained a 
memory of the suggestion which had 
been given them, and he was startled to 
perceive signs of a covert commotion 
among them. Springing to his feet, he 
called Jube. "Catch them," he cried, 
"they're turning each other onT' 

And this is exactly what the autom- 
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ata were doing. In fact, a certain 
perverseness seemed to animate them. 
They scurried this way and that, per- 
forming the hfe-renewing service for 
one another before Claudius or Jube, 
the latter swelling with indignation, 
could interfere. Only five were cap- 
tured before a comrade had reached 
them. As for the remaining twenty- 
five, they were vitahzed for another 
hour, and there was nothing to do but 
to wait the expiration of this period, a 
fact especially irritating to Jube, who, 
as instructor of the automata, had felt 
keenly responsible for their conduct 
during the afternoon, and was now well- 
nigh worn out. When angry or tired 
Jube was invariably influenced by the 
African thought-current. 
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"Don't want to hear 'nother word 
outer you," he cried irritably, address- 
ing the refractory automata. "You's 
showed oflF 'bout 'nough for one day. 
Don't know how to talk to guestes no 
more'n baboons. Nice way to talk to 
lady all de lib-long afternoon 'bout de 
sun's rays, ain't it?" he cried, turning to 
Van Helmont. "What you 'spose she 
care 'bout de sun's rays? It's de rays 
ob de eye dat interest de feminine min', 
as I 'structed you beforehan'. As for 
you," he added, wheeling round on the 
Titian girl, "you oughter be boun' in 
book covers, so you had, and set up on a 
shelf eber so high, so no one cud eber 
reach you.'* 

The young physician overheard this 
exasperated tirade and sympathized 
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with Jube, for he also was thoroughly 
out of temper. He resolved the very 
next day to attach a mechanism to each 
and every battery which would admit 
of his turning oflF the current in the 
automata whenever he pleased, as one 
can reduce to silence a music-box when 
the melody palls. He viewed the crea- 
tures with deep displeasure, and in 
order that the incident might not occur 
again, he and Jube tied each automaton 
out of reach of every other. 

The garden now, for the first time, 
suggested the grounds of an asylimi for 
the hopelessly insane, and could his col- 
leagues have seen it with all those sweet 
ladies and learned gentlemen fastened 
to trees, their surprise would have 
been great and their triumph greater. 
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All along, they would have declared, 
they had doubted the efficacy of his 
method of brain improvement. But the 
only witnesses, fortunately, were the 
physician and his servant. And they 
alone were angry. The automata, not- 
withstanding the indignity they suf- 
fered, showed no resentment, for re- 
sentment is a condition of soul, and they 
had no souls. Indeed, with shining eyes 
and eloquent gestures they continued 
to converse aflfably from their various 
trees, with the exception of the swearing 
giri, who let fall a string of oaths, and 
this only when the wrathful negro ap- 
proached. 

No, the scene, for all its outwardly 
violent features, was a peculiarly peace- 
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f ul one, and long before six o'clock 
Claudius had fallen under its spelL 
Listening to the flow of gentle discus- 
sion, as if each tree had become learned, 
he thought of Rosamond, and suddenly 
his chest heaved and his eyes glistened 
with furtive moisture. Poignant re- 
gret mingled with delight as he recalled 
her way of looking straight into his eyes 
with her own large innocent ones; as he 
recalled her excited speeches, her way- 
ward manner. Confronted by this 
memory, his triumph of the afternoon 
lost significance. How he yearned for 
her I If he could only see her, hear her 
speak, watch her graceful movements! 
'And presently, as his glance roamed 
over the garden and rested on a lady 
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automaton, a fancy, which could only 
occur to a lover wild with longing and 
endowed with unusual powers, flashed 
across his mind. He saw its possibil- 
ities — and smiled. 
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CHAPTER VII 

I PREOCCUPIED, with 
wonderful eyes and a 
certain wistfulness of 
expression, Claudius 
dropped all social ties as suddenly as he 
had taken them up, and betook himself 
to his work, from which no invitation 
sufficed to allure him. In vain notes 
and cards alighted on his desk: the 
young ladies whom he had lately visited 
for the purposes of mind study had 
ceased to be of interest to him. 

In rain Jube announced this learned 
colleague and that, and blushed through 
his blackness when compelled to take 
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back the unvarying message: Claudius 
would see no one. He was consumed 
with an idea. He was animated by a 
purpose. He had set himself a task 
from which a skill less extraordinary 
must have shrunk back in terror; from 
which a love less steadfast must have 
recoiled with horror. But Claudius was 
lonely, he was ingenious; therefore, 
what more natural than, with Espero's 
aid, that he should manufacture a me- 
chanical likeness of Rosamond? If ever 
material means were made to serve a 
spiritual end, this was the case. Re- 
jected though he was by the woman of 
his choice, he none the less could enjoy 
many advantages over more fortunate 
lovers. He could not only have Rosa- 
mond for his companion whenever and 
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wherever he chose, but he could take 
charge of her thoughts and formu- 
late her opinions — ^a desire essentially 
masculine, and one which Claudius had 
never been able to realize. 

Henceforth his days and his nights 
were occupied with minute and exqui- 
site recollections of his love. Forcing 
from his brain as far as possible his 
predilections for certain subjects, he 
tried to inhabit the gray and white con- 
volutions with Rosamond's strong, 
sweet thoughts, her delicate fancies. 
But here was the difficulty. Rosa- 
mond's womanliness was so associated 
with her stubbornness on certain ques- 
tions which affected his work that it was 
difficult to recollect her at all except in 
this refractory mood. He attempted 
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the feat again and again. Some in- 
stance when they had differed energet- 
ically on the matter of psychological 
chemistry as he pursued it would spring 
up, and the subtle liquid which was be- 
ing composed in his brain was as com- 
pletely ruined as a valuable brew into 
which a strong herb has been thrown. 
The process had all to be gone through 
with again. 

On minor subjects a certain amount 
of disagreement in a woman is piquant, 
but he did not wish Rosamond the 
Second, since he was taking such vast 
trouble to have her brain right in this 
respect — ^he did not wish her, I repeat, 
to differ with him on the vital question 
of his work. To be with Rosamond on 
any terms was fortunate, but to be with 
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a Rosamond and not quarrel with her 
would be bliss indeed. So with the pa- 
tience that is possible only to abiding 
love, he sat with a silver tube rising 
from the top of his head, a faithful 
negro awaiting a word of command, 
and wooed only pleasant and docile 
memories of his love. In his bearing 
there was at once the patience of a Hin- 
doo Yogi during a flight of the soul, 
and the eagerness of Gautier's poor 
lover, who would gladly have opened his 
yeins to give his sweetheart life. 

And such time as was not occupied 
with the manufacture of Rosamond's 
brain Claudius spent in the studio 
superintending the structure of her 
beautiful person. He was so exacting, 
however, verifying every detail with 
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souvenirs he had collected — a lock of 
her hah:, a miniature on ivory, and ten 
photographs, the latter ranging from 
the time when she sat with one foot 
curled under her and her hair brought 
forward in two braids over her shoul- 
ders, to the last, where she appeared 
fair and stately in her college gown — 
that Espero Savelli was beside himself. 
Again and again he declared in frag- 
mentary English that the task was im- 
possible — ^he could not please such an 
unreasonable master. 

At last, however, after weeks of hard 
work, Rosamond the Second was com- 
pleted, body and mind — I had almost 

added soul ; for by dint of thinking such 
thoughts as he thought she thought 

(and his reading of her was as true as 
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any man's can be of a woman) Clau- 
dius had actually captured the merest 
hint, the faintest shadow, the most fleet- 
ing illusion of her personality, and this 
because in woman thought and feeling 
are so inextricably connected as to re- 
semble one of those delicate but fibrous 
plants from which one cannot readily 
pluck the flower without dragging up 
something of the root. 

Not for a moment, however, must the 
reader suppose that Rosamond the 
» Second was possessed of even a frac- 
tion of a soul. She was as purely in- 
tellectual as the other automata, but, 
unlike them, she conveyed an impression 
of possible warmth which at first de- 
ceived poor Claudius. In the language 
of a poet and a lover, the poor youth 
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told himself that he had not only 
trapped the thoughts of his mistress in 
their flight through the ether, but he had 
actually captured some atoms of down 
from Psyche's wing. 

Only too soon he learned the truth. 
Rosamond the Second was as perfect a 
companion as man ever had — ^a com- 
rade never too tired to walk with 
him, provided he wound her up; and 
in addition an agreeable talker, for 
she followed his lead absolutely 
and discussed only such subjects 
as he suggested, with a temper of 
unvarying affability and sweetness. 
But therein lay the trouble. Had she 
once flashed an angry glance, and re- 
fused energetically to listen to another 
scientific term or to hear the particulars 
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of an experiment, Claudius's delight 
would have known no bounds. Had 
she once betrayed any emotion whatso- 
ever, he could not have contained his 
gratitude. But the possibilities of the 
charming creature were limited, though 
she certainly did the best she could, con- 
sidering what she had to do with. 

Her rich, pure voice, perilously like 
another voice, sank to a note of sweet 
awe when she referred to a twilight 
eflfect, or the poetry of Keats, or a 
painting by Millet. Her speaking eyes, 
where thoughts leapt and sank as a 
fountain plays, constantly changing the 
hue and seeming to change the expres- 
sion, she fixed on Claudius in a fashion 
calculated to bewilder any man. Hair, 
coloring, figure, she was a perfect rep- 
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Ilea of his love. She seemed, at mo- 
ments, so closely to resemble the real, 
living, breathing woman with capabiU- 
ties for obstinacy, anger, and possibly 
love, that Claudius was more delight- 
ed, more tantalized, and finally more 
disgusted than any lover that the sun 
ever shone upon. 

For weeks his madness carried him to 
ridiculous lengths. He walked with 
her, he drove with her, he carried on 
long conversations with her on scientific 
subjects which would have dazed any 
other woman, or, if they did not daze, 
would have bored her intolerably. 
Not so with Rosamond the Second. As 
he had wilfully filtered into her brain a 
slight strain of the "fluid scientific," 
the least mention of a learned topic was 
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sufficient to render her charmingly com- 
municative, not to say voluble. Scien- 
tific facts and theories jostled each 
other on her plastic lips, and as her little 
stock of knowledge was daily increasing 
and she did not have to pause, Uke the 
ordinary woman, even for breath, she 
could say more and say it better than 
any person he had ever heard. 

But the effect was so novel and so 
unnatural that Claudius, far from being 
pleased, was chilled and soon avoided 
all mention of his favorite topics, know- 
ing that she would answer as the orig- 
inal Rosamond could not answer, and 
would not if she could. Instead, the 
unreasonable fellow grew wistful and 
affectionate, and insensibly drifted into 
the habit of talking love to Rosamond 
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the Second — ^which was certainly a 
great pity and a great mistake. 

!Not having a heart, and therefore lie- 
ing constitutionally unable to compre- 
hend the tender passion, Rosamond the 
Second could observe only a gentle lis- 
tening attitude extremely trying to a 
lover, though one day she essayed a 
quotation suggested by the tenor of his 
remarks ; thereupon Claudius complete- 
ly lost his head. 

They were sitting on a high bank at 
the upper end of Central Park. Rosa- 
mond the Second was wearing a white 
dress, which gave her a spiritual and 
living air. The breeze stirred the light 
lace ruffling on her breast, so that she 
fieemed to breathe quickly, like a woman 
slightly excited; while through her rose- 
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colored sunshade the light made her ap- 
pear to blush. Therefore, when she be- 
gan to quote the touching sonnet of 
Mrs. Browning's that begii 



'*If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
*I love her for her smile — ^her look — ^her 

way 
Of speaking gently — ^for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine ' ' ' 

Claudius in a frenzy, unable to con- 
tain his emotion, caught her hand and 
kissed it, only to drop it instantly and 
fling himself face downward on the 
sward. 

Instead of soft flesh, he had encoun- 
tered wax, which,melting slightly under 
the warm pressure, adhered to his lips. 
Then it was that the poor youth realized 
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the extent of his folly, and hot blushes 
of shame stole over his cheeks, while his^ 
tears ran down and watered the roots of 
the grass. What lover, he asked him- 
self, had ever gone to such lengths to 
assuage a hopeless passion? 

In an access of self-pity he actually ' 
sobbed. Presently he lifted his head. 
With eyes slightly swollen like a griev- 
ing child's, and an aspect forlorn 
enough to have assured him a 
place in any living woman's heart, 
he looked over at Rosamond the 
Second, who still sat gently on 
the grass a few paces away. Feeling his 
thought, her eyes instantly became 
luminous and she was about to speak, 
when Claudius, with a groan, flung off 
across the park, his hands over his ears. 
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But as he walked, his sense of humil- 
iation gradually abated. Only the day 
before^ he reflected, Espero Savelli, who 
up to that time had never ventured be- 
yond the precincts of the studio, going 
in search of Jube, had come unexpected- 
ly upon Rosamond the Second with dis- 
astrous results. For when this figure 
on which he had expended so much 
effort and for which he had conceived a 
secret fondness, not only appeared be- 
fore him but accosted him, the Italian 
had left the place like a madman. Con- 
vinced that he suffered from a mental 
malady, he since then had absolutely re- 
fused to return. 

Clearly, Rosamond the Second was 

as dangerous as the rest of her sex. In 

his own case, ready as he was to invest 
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her with every spiritual grace of the 
original, her presence was hazardous in 
the extreme. It was plain if the com- 
panionship was to continue it must be 
placed on a different footing. He 
could still delight in Rosamond the 
Second's likeness to his beloved, could 
still enjoy one privilege of a fastidious 
relative and get her such finery as he 
pleased. This was something, though 
not much. And sighing gently, Clau- 
dius, with a ridiculous inclination to 
apologize, returned to her side. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

I A S his pleasure could now 
be atigmented only by 
the milliner and the 
dressmaker, he decided 
to visit the shops without delay. The 
next day, while he was examining a 
long coat, it happened that bis atten- 
tion was arrested by a conversation in 
one of the small curtained dressing- 
rooms near by. 

"We were in Munich for the music. 
My daughter didn't go to Paris this 
time, and she hasn't had a single new 
thing since we left. I told her tiiat she 
was too shabby to wait to have anything 
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made. Yes, the blue crepe de chine, 
please, and send it over this afternoon." 
And after a few directions to the sales- 
woman, with whom she evidently had 
some previous acquaintance, a lady, 
middle-aged and handsome, pushed 
back the portidre. Claudius instantly 
advanced to meet her. "My dear boy 1" 
she cried, and extended her hand. 

Mrs. Mathers had always had a 
special affection for Claudius. His 
mother, who had died young, had been 
her schoolmate. With almost maternal 
interest she had watched the young 
man's progress and had encouraged the 
friendship existing between him and her 
daughter. Now she was not aware of 
any estrangement between the two, as 
her words showed. 
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"You dear, dear boyl" she repeated, 
"We have heard such reports of you I 
Your fame has even penetrated Grer- 
many. I can hardly wait to hear from 
your own Kps the details of these won- 
derful cures* You must come to see us 1" 

Claudius flushed. But Mrs. Mathers 
attributed his embarrassment to sensi- 
tive pleasure. "I believe you are over- 
doing/' she continued, pressing his 
fingers and gating fondly into his face. 
"Tell me, are you still living alone in 
that great gloomy house of yours?" 

Claudius shook his head. His eyes, 
which looked forth with youthful mel- 
ancholy from under the gray thatch, 
suddenly deepened. He thought it 
likely that Mrs. Mathers and Rosamond 
might hear of Rosamond the Second, 
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therefore he considered it advisable to 
speak of her. 

"No," he said, hesitating, "a — ^a Dr. 
Van Hehnont and his daughter are my 
guests — distant relatives." 
'Oh, deUghtful!" 

If you will permit me," he con- 
tinued impulsively, "I should like to 
bring the young girl to see you. I have 
often spoken to her about you and 
Rosamond." 

"We shall be perfectly charmed 1" 
Mrs. Mathers assured him. "Come any 
time, and let it be soon." And after a 
few more affectionate remarks she left 
him. 

In seeking this invitation for Rosa- 
mond the Second, Claudius had been 

actuated by a vague desire for revenge. 
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His childhood's friend should be made 
to appreciate that there were women 
who felt a proper interest in psycho- 
logical chemistry. 

After a few moments he roused him- 
self from the reverie into which the en- 
counter with Mrs. Mathers had plunged 
him, and gave his attention to the sales- 
women, who were fluttering about him 
like butterflies. So far, confused by the 
display and unable to decide what 
articles would be in keeping with Rosa- 
mond's taste, he had bought nothing; 
but now the question was solved. He 
ordered a blue crSpe de chine dress like 
the one Mrs. Mathers had selected. He 
also bought a lace collar when he 
learned that she had purchased a sim- 
ilar accessory to the gown. Then our 
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hero returned home in a state of elation. 
Thus far Rosamond the Second, like 
the other automata, had been attired in 
garments of Jube's choosing. Concern- 
ing her dress Claudius had issued but 
one order — she should wear the colors 
affected by her original. But Jube's 
notions of style were at fault, and Rosa- 
mond the Second's costume had been at 
times ultra-fashionable and at other 
times dowdy — a fact which Claudius 
had keenly appreciated, but which he 
had not known how to rectify. Now, 
however, he had secured a costume 
right not only in shade but in fashion- 
ing. He summoned the faithful Jube 
and gave him minute directions. The 
lace collar was intended to accent the 
quaint style of the gown, he explained, 
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and should be secured by a large brooch. 

Jube bowed with a bored look. The 
scientific thought-current was upper- 
most, and at such times the poor func- 
tionary loathed from his very soul these 
duties as ladies' attendant — services 
which he cheerfully, even eagerly, per- 
formed when controlled by the African 
thought-current. 

When he turned away, Claudius, with 
a commiserating glance after the white- 
draped figure, fell into a deep study. 
He fully appreciated that the call he 
proposed to make was daring in the ex- 
treme. How would Rosamond receive 
him? How would she receive Rosa- 
mond the Second? Well, matters could 
not be worse than they were, at any rate, 
and to-morrow would decide. The 
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evening was spent in coaching his waxen 
pupil concerning "The Philosophy of 
Evolution"; after which he passed a 
wretched night dreaming of his hopeless 
love. 

At exactly three o'clock the next 
afternoon Claudius and his attractive 
companion, whom the day before on the 
spur of the moment he had christened 
"Miss Van Helmont," presented them- 
selves at the Mathers' house. Rosa- 
mond did not keep them waiting. A 
rustle of silk, a quick buoyant tread, and 
she was before them with extended 
hand. A first glance sufficed to tell 
Claudius that she was wearing the blue 
cr6pe de chine dress and the lace collar; 
then all else was lost in the impression 
of her face. She was blushing delicious- 
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ly. It even seemed to him that, without 
losing anything of their delightful 
frankness, her eyes had a new look. 
Trembling with pleasure, he bent over 
her hand; but the next instant she had 
turned to the young creature at his side. 
"Miss Van Helmont?" she began, then 
her voice wavered. Fear clutched 
Claudius's heart. 

There the two stood fronting each 
other — ^the pale, amazed, quick-breath- 
ing original and the smiling and com- 
posed double. Rosamond's beautiful 
face filled with something besides hor- 
ror, for one glance at the mirror and an- 
other at her shrinking friend satisfied 
her that it was neither her own reflec- 
tion nor an optical delusion that had de- 
ceived her. As for Miss Van Helmont, 
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she immediately spoke the thought con- 
veyed to her impressionable mind. 

"Are we not alike?" she cried in a 
voice which made the other start, and 
with lips so like her own that the real 
Rosamond instinctively put up her 
hand. "And this new collar and dress, 
too 1 Yes, Dr. Claudius selected them," 
she added brightly. 

At this bit of information Miss 
Mathers gained her composure. Clau- 
dius, observing her icy manner, which 
nevertheless was perfectly courteous, 
was frozen with apprehension. He 
pitied and adored her at once, and to 
himself he seemed utterly despicable. 
But whatever happened, the trend of 
Rosamond the Second's thoughts must 
be changed. Beads of perspiration 
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started out on his forehead. Knowing 
all the time that he must appear like an 
insufferable coxcomb in the eyes of the 
woman he loved, he turned the conver- 
sation into scientific channels. He spoke 
of "The Philosophy of Evolution," and 
Rosamond the Second, otherwise Misis 
Van Helmont, all the information of 
the previous evening fresh in her brain, 
inunediately responded. A learned 
discourse fell from her rosy lips. And 
Rosamond listened and became with 
every instant more and more frigid in 
her attitude toward him, though she 
smiled on the scholarly young woman 
who was his companion. 

Perfectly Claudius could read her 
thought. He had brought this young 

person here to flaunt her physical re- 
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semblance and her mental ability in the 
eyes of the woman who had rejected 
him; as if he proclaimed, forsooth, that 
he had discovered a beauty stamped in 
the same mold as her own, but of finer 
metal. Was ever such insult? Yet it 
was part of a punishment which Heaven 
itself could not have rendered more just, 
that he should be forced to consider the 
vagaries of a thinking-machine before 
the outraged pride and wounded soul of 
his beloved. Not for an instant could 
he abate his attention to Rosamond the 
Second. As it was, her azure eyes 
turned ever and anon to their hostess, 
and she seemed on the point of speak- 
ing some thought which the other sug- 
gested ; but fortunately Claudius's pow- 
er over her mind was the stronger. 
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Following his lead, she spoke on the 
subject of the "Psychic Life of Micro- 
organisms"; and on Dr. Ewald Ber- 
ing's "Theory of Nerve Activity." 
They tossed learned terms back and 
forth. Truly he was showing oflF 
his protfigee! He was harnessed 
to science as to a tread-mill. And 
all the while he loathed the sub- 
jects he broached, he loathed Rosa- 
mond the Second, and most of all he 
loathed himself. With difficulty he re- 
strained a ruffianly impulse to pitch 
Rosamond the Second out of the win- 
dow and clasp the living woman to his 
breast. Yet a regard for the conven- 
tions restrained him. She would think 
him mad. Even if he cried out the 
truth she would not believe him, or, if 
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he did succeed in convincing her, she 
would turn from him more absolutely 
than in the past. Finally, pale to the 
lips and utterly spent by the opposing 
activity of heart and brain, he succeeded 
in bringing the nightmare of a caU to an 
end. 

He hurried Rosamond the Second out 
of the house, though she obviously had 
more to say, placed her in a carriage, 
and f eU in after her. Then, cowering 
in a comer, he buried his hands in his 
hair, while foam rose to his lips. Rosa- 
mond the Second's placid voice alone 
saved him from insanity. She spoke of 
some incident of the drive. Then Clau- 
dius lifted his head. "You,** he hissed, 
"why did you speak of that dress — ^that 
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collar? You have utterly undone mel 
I am ruined I" 

But confused emotions conveyed no 
impression to Rosamond the Second. 
Indeed, had she grasped the shadow of 
an idea from his bewildered state, she 
would probably have diflFered with him 
as to the amount of harm she had ac- 
complished; even a wax girl knows 
more about such matters than a man. 
Now she returned imperturbably to the 
landscape; while poor Claudius, with 
the sigh of regretful anguish of one who 
has yielded up a last hope, let his head 
drop forward on his breast. 

When her callers had departed. Miss 

Mathers hastened to her own room, 

where she bolted and double-barred the 

door. She suffered a hideous doubt of 
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her own identity. Was she purposely 
and obstinately ignorant of psycholog- 
ical chemistry, or had Claudius at last 
succeeded in stamping his diabolical 
ideas on her brain? Had she seen her 
own ghost, or was it a dream that she 
had ever existed? Had Claudius, this 
afternoon so absorbed in another, ever 
told her that he loved her? 

At this point Miss Mathers, thrust- 
ing aside a bottle of cologne, seated 
herself at her desk. If he had told her 
once that he loved her, he had told her 
so a hundred times. It was the one 
fact in the universe of which she was 
sure. From their childhood he had pro- 
tested his devotion, and wheii she had 
silenced him he had continued to re- 
peat the declaration in the form of bon- 
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bons and flowers and books — ^the only 
expression permitted him. He had 
even shown her a costly trinket he had 
had fashioned for himself (for she 
would accept none from him) in the 
form of a little golden globe with the 
continents outlined on its surface^which^ 
opened, disclosed her miniature. The 
delicate significance of the ornament 
still caused her to flush, till the reflec- 
tion that this miniature was just as true 
a likeness of Miss Van Helmont made 
her reach again for the discarded bottle 
of cologne. She felt that in some 
imknown way a theft had been com- 
mitted. What right had that other to 
the look, to the accent, to the manner of 
speech that she had always regarded as 

exclusively her own — ^to aU those char- 
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acteristics that had attracted Claudius 
to herself ? And the dress ! 

She hegan to pace the room, with 
hands pressed wildly to her head. Her 
sweet intellectuality and evenness of 
temper dropped from her like garments. 
Her soul was laid bare. Alternately 
she sobbed convulsively with the fury of 
a jealous woman and dropped into a 
chair, where she lapsed into a state of 
dangerous quiet in which she doubted 
once more her own existence. Were 
these languishing hands and arms her 
own— this hair trailing over her shoul- 
ders — ^this melancholy brow and half- 
opened mouth? She could not teU. 
One thing alone was clear, if she existed 
at all — Claudius no longer loved her. 
And while Rosamond told herself that 
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she was very glad that this was so, two 
big tears slid from her eyes ; for there is 
no woman but suffers involuntary re- 
gret at the loss of a lover, even a re- 
jected one; and Claudius had been a de- 
veloping force in Rosamond's life. At 
least he owed her an explanation. 

He came at eight and was ushered by 
a servant into that room every detail of 
which his heart remembered. But now 
the bookcases lined its walls in shadowy 
sadness, and a blight seemed to have 
fallen on the goldfinches in their cage. 
Rosamond, from the divan where she 
was sitting, rose. Each was struck by 
the appearance of the other. Claudius 
was like one just risen from a bed of 
sickness; in his eyes, which he scarcely 

dared venture to lift to her face, there 
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was a haggard and pathetic look. As 
for Rosamond, the old independent 
f oreef ulness seemed, with the loss of his 
love, to have been erased from her soul. 
In her light gown, which clmig about 
her, she moved waveringly. Never had 
she looked so appealing. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to imagine two 
young creatures more piteous. 

"Claudius," she began, with disdain 
of aU subterfuge and with the dignity 
which such a woman is able to summon 
even when she stands outside the door 
of her last hope, "I think I have known 
you long enough and you understand 
my interest in you sufficiently to ex- 
cuse the question: this new friend of 
yours, who — ^who is she?" 

If she had asked, "What is she?" 
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Claudius would have found less diffi- 
culty in answering. His mouth felt 
parched. "She is a sort of relation," he 
said faintly. 

"Near?" and in the question was a 
divine suggestion of relief — "a blood 
relation?" 

He trembled with a desire to f aU on 
his knees. "No, not a blood relation," 
he murmured miserably, "you might al- 
most say a brain relation. We — ^we 
think alike." 

"Ohl" It was a congealed syllable. 
Like a bit of ice it struck his heart, 
where it melted. 

Instantly he looked at her with pierc- 
ing directness. 

Rosamond's features wore an air of 
indescribable scorn, but one hand was 
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pressed against her bosom, and she 
seemed ready to drop. "You are for- 
tmiate/' she managed to articulate, "to 
have f oimd some one who shares your 
tastes/* 

Claudius's comprehension was dull 
enough where certain matters were con- 
cerned, but at last the truth was ap- 
parent to him. 

"Yes, indeed, I am fortimate," he 
cried exultantly. "I have never," he 
added with increasing warmth and with 
a nice regard for the truth, "known a 
woman like her." 

Rosamond clasped the back of a chair. 

"Did you not think she resembled 
you?" he asked wickedly. He was like 
one new made. 

She reared her head with a passionate 
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gesture of denial. Then on a sudden 
she crimsoned violently. "Claudius," 
she cried, "what does Miss Van Hel- 
mont mean by dressing exactly as I 
dress? What could be more wretched 
and hiuniliating than the remarkable — 
the phenomenal likeness that exists be- 
tween us? I did not think God, in his 
mercy, made women so alike. And to 

have this resemblance increased ^' 

"But I assure you she isn't reaUy like 
you at all," he interrupted her. "No 
one is like you, Rosamond." The words 
were whispered with such beseeching 
earnestness and accompanied by such a 
fervent look that Rosamond was partly 
reassured, and again the blood dyed 
her cheeks. None the less, she returned 
to the charge. 
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"You were in the shop yesterday 
when mamma hought me that hlue 
dress, and it was at your suggestion 
that Miss Van Hehnont got one like 
it." 

"Yes, but I didn't dream you would 
feel this way about it," he pleaded. "I 
wanted her to seem more like you. 
Don't you understand? She did it to 
please me." 

"Why did she do it to please you? 
No, I don't understand at aU; unless — 
Claudius, have you been trifling with 
her affections?" 

"No, no; our friendship has been 
purely on what might almost be called 
an educational basis," he protested, 
with difficulty covering his embarrass- 
ment. "And she hasn't amused me 
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very much; she is so lacking — so lack- 
ing, you know, in warmth. In fact," he 
added with a burning glance, "when I 
come into your presence I realize how 
little she is like you. A candle-ray be- 
side the sun- " 

Rosamond's eyelids fluttered and she 
played wistfully with the broad sash of 
her gown. "She is really ever so much 
prettier," she murmured, "and she cer- 
tainly knows a great deal about your 
favorite subjects." 

"Only what I have told to her or read 
to her," he declared. "As for being a 
stimulant to my thoughts, she couldn't 
be that. She is so yoimg, so very, very 
young." 

"And are you sure her heart isn't en- 
listed?" As Rosamond asked this ques- 
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tion she sank among the cushions once 
more. 

"Absolutely sure/* and Claudius ven- 
tured to seat himself beside her. "In- 
deed, I doubt if the little thing has a 
heart," he continued. "Her only at- 
traction for me has been her purely 
superficial likeness to you — a likeness 
which I have attempted to increase by 
suggesting what she should wear. But 
she goes away soon, then I shall be left 
without even this reminder of you." 
These words, tentative and melancholy, 
were accompanied, however, with a con- 
fident glance, and Rosamond shrugged 
her shoulders. Thereupon Claudius, 
with an inconsolable cry, staggered up 
from the divan. 

The next instant he was conscious of 
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the odor of violets. Rising, Rosamond 
caught his hand, plucked him toward 
her. "When this reminder of me goes 
away " she breathed. 

Silently he looked into the blushing 
face. 

The clear eyes were lifted slowly — 
until they met his. 

With a sigh Claudius clasped her in 
his arms. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TT was not a waxen 
woman he had held to 



his heart. When Clau- 
dius, late that evening, 
entered his own house, in his eyes shone 
s smile unconquerable and brilliant. 
His cheeks, hitherto so pale, blazed. 
His most intimate friend would not 
have known him, and Jube, on admit- 
ting him, nearly let fall the candle which 
he carried. 

Before a low fire, for the night was 
chilly, a dressing-gown and slippers 
were warming, and on a table were 
some lemons and bottles of cordids, 
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showing that the faithful negro had 
made every preparation for the recep- 
tion of an ill and dejected master. Now, 
seeing Claudius so changed, a smile of 
joy illuminated his ehon countenance, 
and he caught the young man's hand. 
Claudius was deeply touched. "Yes," 
he murmured, "it's all right now. 
Everything's all right, Jube. 

But the next morning he realized that 
this was not the case. The automata 
were all abroad in the garden, and he 
gazed upon them with a sense of dis- 
may. What would Rosamond say if 
for an instant she guessed the truth? 
And Claudius's heart ceased beating 
when he thought of a return of the un- 
compromising attitude that had caused 
his imhappiness in the past. Yet to 
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deceive Rosamond after last evening, 
still conscious as he was of the weight 
of her fair arms about his neck, was out 
of the question. No, he would never 
account himself worthy unless he ex- 
plained all. This he could not trust 
himself to do in person; but seizing a 
pen and paper, he poured out the whole 
story in eight impassioned pages, 
wherein love and science were strangely 
intermingled, the one being the excuse 
for the other. 

It was the most convincing proof a 
man has ever given a woman of his de- 
votion. In order to assuage his hope- 
less loneliness he had penetrated, to a 
slight degree, the mystery of human 
intelligence — ^that secret known hither- 
to only to Divinity. No woman could 
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be insensible to the compliment, least of 
all Rosamond. 

His fault had taken its root in his 
miconquerable love for her; and in ab- 
solution of that sin he could pictiu-e her 
tears falling on his letter. He found 
it very pleasant to dwell upon this pen- 
sive vision, but there was no time to be 
lost. 

Adhering to the promise he had made 
Rosamond in his letter, Claudius made 
preparations for an immediate depart- 
ure with the automata. Had it not 
been that many persons in the neigh- 
borhood were on speaking terms 
with the so-called patients, he could 
have disposed of them readily with- 
out going beyond the precincts of 
the laboratory. As it was, there was 
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danger of public investigation and 
scandal if the departure were not made 
openly. He was the owner of a small 
schooner called the Falcon, and the 
matter therefore was easily arranged. 
By one o'clock, before Rosamond could 
possibly make reply, a small cavalcade 
emerged from the erstwhile Sanatorium 
and marched down the steep embank- 
ment to the boat-house. 

Here they embarked. A little later 
the automata, inert and lifeless, were de- 
posited in a pile in a comer of the cabin, 
all save Rosamond the Second. With 
Jube at the wheel and the young scien- 
tist and his waxen companion reclining 
in steamer-chairs, the Falcon sailed 
down the Hudson — ^to the right of her 
the hazy glory of the Falisades^ to the 
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left the fair austere dome of Grant's 
tomb. 

Claudius's plan was to make for a 
remote island which the year before he 
had purchased of the government with 
the idea of erecting a laboratory on it. 
It was two days' sail in a southerly di- 
rection from the mainland. As he no 
longer desired this island for the orig- 
inal purpose and it was visited only by 
the sea-gulls, it appealed to him as the 
most fitting place for the wholesale an- 
nihilation of the race which owed its 
existence wholly to science. The ver- 
dant silence of the spot, instead of 
furthering his nefarious labors, should 
witness the destruction of all that he 
had accomplished. It was his nature to 
do thoroughly whatever he attempted; 
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and now he was bent on complete sacri- 
fice to the god of love. 

Never had he known such a sense of 
beatitude as that which now filled his 
heart. From between his brows the 
little furrow which indicates concentra- 
tion was erased. His lithe frame seemed 
to relax and take on a grace poetic and 
bojdsh. He had kept Rosamond the 
Second near him that he might mark 
constantly the diflFerence existing be- 
tween her and the real woman. That 
which in the past had caused him inex- 
pressible pain now only increased his 
delight; and as darkness fell, he boldly 
let his head drop against the waxen 
shoulder, and laughed softly because it 
was wax. Thus, pacing the deck with 
his companion under the wan light of 
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the new moon, listening to her per- 
suasive voice in interminable scientific 
dissertations, even playing with her 
hair, Claudius experienced an emotion 
comparable only to the tormented de- 
hght of a miser handling a promissory 
note which on the morrow he will ex- 
change for gold. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
out they sighted the island. Palms grew 
along its edge and there was a low white 
beach which, with a few jutting crags, 
was perfectly reflected in the water. 
The schooner with her strange occu- 
pants, a white man, a negro, and thirty 
automata crowding the deck (for the 
manikins had been "turned on" to fa- 
cilitate landing), approached to within 
a hundred yards of the beach; then 
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Claudius ordered Jube to lower the 
boats. In the circumstances there was 
something touching in the interest the 
automata displayed in the unfamiliar 
scene. Every mind was keenly at 
work. Their eyes rendered bril- 
liant by the leaping thought-cur- 
rent, they conversed volubly. The 
poets quoted verse, and indicated 
the trees and the low-hanging fleecy 
clouds; while Van Helmont, who had 
picked up a shght knowledge of 
almost every subject, began a discourse 
on the topic of ichthyology, and bent 
over the rail as far as his joints would 
permit, to watch the rainbow-hued fish. 
Meanwhile, a deep gloom had de- 
scended upon Claudius, and his features 
were contracted as with physical pain. 
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Brusquely separating Rosamond the 
Second from her companions, he thrust 
her into the cahin and locked the door. 
Then, while the automata were heing 
convoyed to land, he went aft and 
stared into the sea. At the end of half 
an hour he swimg himself into the 
second of the small hoats and went 
ashore, where Jube, in hang-dog fash- 
ion, was preparing a great pile of dead 
branches. 

"It's no use, Jube," he cried. "It 
seems too much like murder. We'll just 
have to put about and leave them here. 
If any boat happens to touch the island 
before the sun and rain have reduced 
them to their component parts, which 
is scarcely probable, as we are 'way off 
any regular course marked on the charts 
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why, my secret wiU be given to the 
world. Otherwise, Nature will destroy 
what Science had no right to attempt. 
So to sea — ^to seal" 

At this order, repeated with hyster- 
ical insistence, the negro heaved a sigh 
of relief which seemed to come from his 
very entrails; and five minutes later, 
both master and man, their movements 
indicating the furtive haste of criminals, 
clambered up the side of the schooner. 
Jube took his place at the wheel, Clau- 
dius leaned on the taffrail. The sun was 
just setting, and in the rose-colored 
water the island shone like a jewel on 
the heaving breast of a goddess. On 
the shore the automata were huddled in 
a little group. Actuated by the intense 
feeling of farewell which was wafted to* 
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them from the departing ship, they 
cried, "Grood-hy! Grood-hy!" and fol- 
lowing Van Helmont's lead, they lifted 
their waxen arms and waved stiffly. 

Juhe, ashy with emotion, responded 
with a flourish of his cap, while the 
slight figure by the forecastle drew it- 
self up and then slowly uncovered. ''To 
Sdencer it cried in a husky voice, and 
then, with a sudden setting of the young 
face toward that corner of the globe 
indicated on the watch-fob by a tiny 
diamond, ''To Lover it whispered, "To 
Lover And not once during the two 
days' sail did Claudius look back at the 
foam, which, like a ruffled petticoat, the 
Falcon kicked up in her hurrying. 

^fe itt SA ^fe 

■•^ ^^*i [^^ ?^ 
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CHAPTER X 

TT was midsummer, mid- 
night, and the moon 
swung in the sky like a 
plate of burnished gold. 
The sea laid her tender sinuosities about 
the Falcon and carried her onward — a 
treasure. Delicate wavelets pouted up- 
ward like eager lips to kiss her sides and 
then ran back laughing to the moon. A 
breath as from the amorous bosom of 
Calypso rippled aloft among the sheets. 
, Beside the wheel of this favored craft, 
which could not go astray, protected as 
it was by the auspices of the night, a 
negro sat with his face bowed forward 
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on his arms in a repose so deep that he 
seemed east in bronze. 

It was an ideal setting for lovers, and 
lo I on deck two figures might have been 
descried — ^a young man who paced 
backward and forward with a measured 
step which betrayed an almost heavenly 
content, and a yoimg woman seated on 
a long box or chest of carved wood. Be- 
tween this box and the yoimg man her 
attention was evenly divided. Her face, 
with its finely chiseled nostrils and lu- 
minous eyes, did not wear the expres- 
sion of undivided happiness one might 
have expected. Indeed, a slight melah- 
choly was observable in the curve of the 
rich lips, which, pouting, seemed to pro- 
test against the deep, the intrinsic intel- 
ligence of the eyes. Alternately, by an 
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effort of the will, she stifled an emotion, 
only to allow it to escape in a sigh which 
agitated the folds of her white mantle 
like the plmnage of a dove; while with 
her fingers she Hfted the hasp of the 
box beneath her and let it fall with a 
little irritating click. Presently rising, 
she swept forward and joined the pac- 
ing figure. 

"Claudius," she whispered, in a voice 
as gently bewildering as the moonlight, 
slipping one hand into his, "when I 
learned in distant Germany of the 
noble work you were doing for the most 
afflicted of God's creatures, no words 
can describe my happiness. I sought 
the acquaintance of scientific people. I 
joined libraries, and painfully labored 
through long accounts of your marvel- 
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ous discovery, printed in what was to 
me a difficult tongue. I could not 
learn enough — I, hitherto so intoler- 
ant, so scornfidl And my delight was 
augmented by my shame. I longed to 
tell you how bitterly I repented the 
harsh criticisms I had dared to give ex- 
pression to, and you will never know 
my delight in the thought that you had 
been strong enough to adhere to your 
course in spite of me. Pride alone 
kept me from returning at once. As it 
was, I came a whole year sooner than 
had been planned, only to learn — 
what?" and pausing, she held him gent- 
ly aloof. 

"That I was no philanthropist," he 
whispered, "merely a lover; that my 
labors were toward a purely selfish end 
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— ^the making of a replica of you 1" And 
one after the other, he carried her hands, 
cool and fragile as flowers, to his lips. 

"Ah! but that is what troubles me,'* 
she protested sadly. "With her brain 
expressly prepared for science, as a 
gardener prepares mold for the grow- 
ing of roses, your Rosamond is not like 
me, for my mind is a soil for love. Thus, 
how can I hope to please you with my 
continuous murmur of the one term, 
which you divide and subdivide, reduce 
to materiality and call by long chemical 
names? Indeed, looking at that efiigy 
over there, which you say resembles me, 
Claudius, but which inspires only hor- 
ror in my breast, I am filled at once 
with fears of your powers and with de- 
spair ; for how can I hope to be sufficient 
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to you — ^who am only as God makes 
a woman?" 

During this speech, as though weight- 
ed down with shame, Claudius's head 
had been drooping lower and lower. 
Now he hid his young burning face 
against her hair, verily like the moon in 
a soft cloud. For some moments the 
two stood thus together. Presently, 
however, he looked up. 

"Dear heart," he said gently, "God 
allows man his impious di'eams in order 
that he may better appreciate His own 
divine gifts to him. The Rosamond I 
fashioned was a pale candle whose 
flickering only served to increase the 
surrounding gloom; while you are a 
limainary sent by Heaven to guide my 
faltering steps. Yes, I have sinned — 
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sinned as a demon sins. The awf ulness 
of the crime confounds me. And yet, 
how I gloried in my impmiity ! At mo- 
ments I have gone even further than 
Kepler in my insane enthusiasm and un- 
earthly pride; and to myself have 
shouted in terms more daring than his : 
*I triumph, I triumph 1 I have stolen 
the golden secret, not of the Egyptians, 
but of the Creator himself. I will in- 
dulge my sacred fury.' And then, as 
was just, I have suffered. I believed 
myself danmed. An attempt to com- 
pass intelligence is as foolhardy as an 
attempt to compass Infinity, that *neb- 
ida never to be resolved.' Reaching 
out madly after Mind, I struck contin- 
ually against the sharp edges and cor- 
ners of Materiality. Thus, reducing 
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Psychology to Physiology, I directed 
every effort toward the solving of what 
I believed to be a problem in chemistry. 
I analyzed the thought fluid, and man- 
ufactured the gray and white cells to re- 
ceive it. In other words, I formed, as it 
were, a cage and set my automatic bird 
singing there. But the real bird of life, 
the Epiphysis, shaped, sweetheart, like 
the Egyptian beetle, that symbol of the 
soul, and perched upon what physicians 
term *the tree of life' at the base of the 
brain — ^that forever must elude me. In 
vain I followed Descartes to that occidt 
chamber in the penal gland where the 
merest touch of a needle on a living vic- 
tim will set the door of the cage ajar, 
the bird free; the awfulness of the at- 
tempt confused even my daring and I 
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shrank back in horror. For to approach 
the soul is like seeking, in fancy, to ap- 
proach the utmost confines of Infinity. 
Deity has not willed it to be grasped. 
For one to go so far, he must challenge 
the glory of the Supreme One, and be 
scorched and shriveled in His radiance. 
Beyond the 'utmost conceivable ex- 
panse of space,' which is as near as In- 
finity can be defined, lies the secret 
toward which my experiments, by in- 
finitesimal progress, were leading me, 
and I think for the daring of my at- 
tempts, puny as they were, I must have 
been blasted, but for my love of you. 
For God has placed no limit upon love, 
while thought He has proscribed, saying 
again and again to man in awful tones, 
*Thus far thou shalt go and no farther.' 
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I attempted, dear," he concluded in a 
whisper, burying his face against her 
shoulder, "to be as God himself, and 
only love has saved me." 

The woman at his side, freeing her 
arms from her cloak, clasped his head 
to her breast, while a wonderful smile 
transfigured her face. "And am I, who 
represent love, suflScient?" she mur- 
mured. 

For answer his slender hands drew 
her even closer. 

"Then why," she asked, "do you 
keep that?" and turning her charming 
head, Rosamond cast an uneasy glance 
at the carved box. 

He looked up. "Why, she," he said, 
"is a souvenir of my life without you." 
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"But now you have me/' she 
breathed. 

He glanced at her quizzically, but on 
perceiving the quivering face, of which 
the waxen image in the box was no more 
than a travesty, he did not laugh. In- 
stead, striding forward, he hfted Rosa- 
mond the Second in her carved wooden 
box and pushed her gently into the sea. 
Then, standing beside his bride, he 
watched the case as it righted itself. 

The jar caused the cover to spring 
back and Rosamond the Second's calm 
countenance was revealed. The con- 
cussion had turned the key in her back 
slightly. She began to speak. "Greek 
philosophy," she annoimced in a melo- 
dious contralto, which was strangely like 
the voice of the woman on deck, "tries 
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to reduce being to some material prin- 
ciple, such as water, air " but a big 

wave swamped B^samond the Second, 
and the real Rosamond stood alone on 
the deck with her lover. The moon 
shone steadily, and far out the box rose 
to the surface once more. But the 
lovers paid no heed. They were folded 
in each other's embrace. 
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